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multiply ; and we may be sure that, so long as the perishing 
classes and the dangerous classes form a portion, however 
small, of the population of large cities, the enthusiasm of be- 
nevolence, the energy of charity, will never be forced to con- 
tent itself with copying the efforts of dead generations. 



Art. IV. — 1. Histoire de la Ripublique de Venise. Par P. 
Daru, de l'Academie Franjaise. Deuxieme Edition. Paris : 
Firmin Didot Pere et Fils. 1821. 8 vols. Gros 8vo. 

2. Histoire des Republiques Italiennes du Moyen Age. Par J. 
C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Paris : Firmin Didot Freres. 
Nouvelle Edition. 1840. 10 vols. 8vo. 

3. Ruskin's " Stones of Venice." London : Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 1851-53. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. 

4. Lady Montague's Letters. 

5. Travels in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. By the Author of 
"Vathek" (Beckford). New York: Wiley and Putnam. 
1845. 

6. Fragments of Italy and the Rhineland. By the Rev. F. H. 
White. London. 1851. 12mo. 

7. Venice, the City of the Sea. By Edmund Flagg. New 
York. 1849. 2 vols. 12mo. 

8. Random Sketches, and Notes of European Travel. By 
Rev. John E. Edwards, A. M. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1857. 

Of the works enumerated above, the two most important 
are by French writers. Mr. Ruskin's noble volumes relate 
almost exclusively to the architecture of ancient Venice ; but 
nothing worthy of that famous city, of an historical nature, 
has appeared in the English language. Lady Montague has 
drawn a few vivid pictures of it, as it existed during the 
eighteenth century, in her Letters, which we read with delight 
to-day ; and the author of Vathek also charms us by descrip- 
tions of his brief sojourn there while a Doge yet existed. 
With these exceptions, although thousands of intelligent trav- 
ellers have visited the " City of the Sea," scarce one, with the 
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exception of Byron, has left a record of enduring value. Mr. 
"White's book, in this respect, is the best we have seen. Much 
of it is evidently written for effect ; but it contains many pas- 
sages of rare poetic beauty and power. Mr. Flagg's volumes, 
chiefly relating to the revolt against Austrian despotism, in 
1848, afford much interesting information concerning ancient 
Venice, but in the most tawdry and flashy manner. Of such 
commonplace " Random Sketches " as Mr. Edwards's we have 
at all times a superabundance. And merely remarking of the 
great work of Sismondi, that Venice comprises but a lim- 
ited portion of his " Italian republics," we assert that the 
scholar desiring the most accurate as well as the most extend- 
ed converse with her annals, must for the present seek it in the 
pages of Daru. 

Sixty years ago, the commander-in-chief of the French 
army in Italy pronounced the Venetian republic a thing of 
the past. A state which for fourteen hundred years had 
maintained its independence, its unique institutions, its dread- 
ed code, jealous policy, and hereditary aristocracy, was by the 
treaty of Campo Formio suddenly stricken prostrate, and in 
supine helplessness incorporated with the Austrian empire. 
The soldiers of France poured into the city, which never be- 
fore had resounded with the tramp of victorious enemies ; and 
when they left it, bearing with them some of the choicest of 
its works of art to decorate Paris, Venice was no longer a 
power on earth. The Doge, the Senate, the Council of Ten, 
the terrible inquisition of state, — all were swept away. But 
as the very desolation of a ruin invests it with mournful inter- 
est, thus the fall of Venice has created for her a feeling likely 
to endure with her existence. 

" True, her high spirit is at rest, 

And all those days of glory gone, 
When the world's waters, east and west, 

Beneath her white-winged commerce shone ; 
When with her countless barks she went 

To meet the Orient Empire's might, 
And her Justiniani sent 

Their hundred heroes to that fight." 

Yet, from every part of the civilized world, the stranger 
comes to muse amidst the scenes of her ancient fame. Even 
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the most practical minds confess with delight the influence of 
her spirit, and we would here endeavor to present some me- 
morials of her departed grandeur. 

No sooner does one touch upon the enchanted ground of 
Venetian story, than his attention is called to the long dura- 
tion of that mysterious power, which for fourteen centuries 
was a marvel to the nations, and still remained defiant of 
change, while other cities rose and perished, and even mighty 
empires came into existence, and knew centuries of splendor 
before crumbling to decay. A brief glance at the history of 
Europe and America will at once indicate the magnitude of 
the changes Venice witnessed, herself unchanged, burning 
through long ages of storm and darkness like a beacon-tower 
above the Adriatic, and not more affected by the rise and fall 
of kingdoms and principalities than by the waves of her own 
sea rippling to her feet. 

The name of Venice is of very remote origin, and it was 
formerly designated as Venetia Prima and Secunda, a dis- 
tinction being made between the mainlands lying along the 
head of the Adriatic, and the mass of lagoons and small 
islands bordering the coast. Its principal city was Aquileia, 
although it could boast of fifty others, rich and flourishing. 
Nothing is known with absolute certainty concerning the ori- 
gin of the Venetians who became so celebrated ; but they 
have been traced by various writers to several European na- 
tions, and by some have even been supposed of Asiatic origin. 
The most widely accepted tradition, although perhaps as er- 
roneous as any other, narrates that about the year 450 of the 
Christian era, when Italy was overrun by the myrmidons of 
Attila, the people of Aquileia and the adjacent country fled 
from the savage fury of the Huns. Having no hope of peace 
in the future, they took refuge in that cluster of little islands 
in the Venetian Gulf, which had from time immemorial been 
occupied by a small body of people engaged in fishing and 
maritime pursuits. Without any safe communication with 
their country, now the prey of barbaric hordes, these forlorn 
exiles beheld around them nothing but the sea ; they owned 
nothing but the few articles which they had snatched from 
their ruined homes. Dire necessity drove them to the waters, 
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at first solely to obtain subsistence from their depths, and in 
a short time they joined to this hard toil the making of salt 
from them by the aid of the sun. In these employments the 
founders of Venice passed their lives, happy in poverty and 
secure from danger, but without the most remote conception 
that they had laid the corner-stone of an empire destined for 
a thousand years to sway the genius of Europe, and to draw 
to its renowned city pilgrims from every part of the world, 
gathered to look with wonder upon its riches and delights, 
far surpassing in gorgeous reality the wildest fables of Ara- 
bian romance. 

Thus springing into existence, as the Northern invader 
trampled out the last sparks of the Western Empire, she saw 
that once mighty power succeeded in later ages by that of 
Charlemagne. In the very capital of Rome itself, she beheld 
the priesthood emerging from obscurity, usurping the temporal 
throne of the Caesars, by spiritual rule carrying terror and dis- 
may to the hearts of princes, and crowning or humbling kings 
and emperors k by the mere will of k the pontiff, whom, until 
Martin Luther braved the thunders of the Vatican, Venice 
alone consistently opposed. It will be well to keep in mind 
the important fact, that in all her history, though she professed 
great devotion to the Catholic faith, though her island city 
teemed with splendid churches and religious establishments, 
the Supreme Pontiff was never suffered to interfere with her 
state policy, and that his dreaded anathemas often broke 
harmless over her impregnable lagoons. She saw, too, the 
Eastern Empire of Constantine sinking into inevitable decay, 
yielding in the thirteenth century to her own arms allied with 
those of France, and two hundred and eighty years afterwards 
becoming the prize of the Turkish warrior, Mahomet II., who 
tore the cross from her Christian altars, and, as the sign of 
his own infidel faith triumphing over the holy shrines of 
Constantinople, adopted the crescent, from all antiquity the 
symbol of Byzantium. She beheld in the lapse of ages the 
power of England extending from a little island over domin- 
ions on which the sun never sets, and Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia rising from the fiefs of petty dukes and czars, to gov- 
ern the destinies of Modern Europe. She was witness to that 
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long struggle between the states of Holland and the tyranny 
of Spain, in which Liberty triumphed at last, after eighty 
years of bloody strife. In the New World she saw the states 
founded by Cortez and Pizarro on the ruin of the Aztecs of 
Mexico and the Incas of Peru, and beheld these realms over- 
shadowed in later days by a republic in North America more 
majestic than all of them. She witnessed the foundation 
of American independence before her own was subverted, 
and it was not until after the overthrow of the ancient 
Bourbon dynasty of France that her fate was sealed. From 
that kingdom, which she had so often aided with her blood 
and treasure in war, advanced the young chieftain, then but 
at the outset of a career which was to place him high above 
all modern conquerors, in the same rank with the two most 
renowned generals of antiquity, but, despite the florid pane- 
gyric of his reverend biographer, as a despot and a destroyer. 
At his stern bidding Venice finally fell, after fourteen cen- 
turies of strength, of riches, of splendor, of mystery, and of 
crime, and Luigi Manini, last of her long line of one hundred 
and twenty-two doges, sank helpless beneath the iron front of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

With the exception of Rome alone, no single city has an 
equal fascination with Venice. The sister arts of painting 
and architecture have rendered her familiar to the most 
careless observer ; for the marble creations of Palladio, and 
builders far older than he, reproduced in the paintings of 
Canaletti, Stanfield, and Turner, have been multiplied by 
engraving until they are almost as well known to us as to 
their long-buried proprietors ; and so imbued is the place 
with the very spirit of poetry, that the verse of Byron might 
serve as the sentiment of every breast : — 

" She to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water-columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakespeare's art 
Had stamped her image in me." 

Let us picture to ourselves the wanderer who for the first 
time approaches the City of the Sea. It is a bright summer's 
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day, and he glides over the bosom of the Adriatic, his glance 
eagerly turned towards the vessel's prow, to hail the spot 
which he has yearned for years to behold. At length he 
dimly descries on the far horizon faint, cloud-like outlines 
of domes and towers, which soon become distinctly defined 
against the sky, and enlarge and multiply, until here and 
there some mass of building, some lofty campanile or glitter- 
ing cupola, assumes the very shape with which the gazer has 
long been familiar, from the engraving hanging in his own 
chamber in his American home. And now his eye is caught 
by a central group. Close by that soaring tower, whose top- 
most point is lost in the blue heavens, he marks a cluster of 
Saracenic domes, rich with gilding, but wearing the look of 
venerable age, and beneath them an open space decorated 
with a long line of light porticos, and, in perfect contrast 
with them, a huge, solemn, sombre pile, which he knows at 
once as the palace of the Doges. The city seems to float over 
the waves, nearer and nearer, to meet him, and he sees more 
distinctly in the waters the long, reflected lines of palaces, 
churches, and bridges. The dark, gliding forms silently flit- 
ting hither and thither are those gondolas suggestive of love, 
and mystery, and the inquisition of state. The granite 
columns before him on the pier, surmounted by the statues 
of St. Theodore and the winged lion, are too real to be 
doubted any longer, and the Western pilgrim, rousing himself 
at length from the trance which the first sight of Venice had 
created, wakes, not to a dull reality and a disappointment, but 
to a full sense of that romance with which all things are im- 
bued beneath the shadow of St. Mark's. Still as he lingers in 
the place, — as he day by day explores its recesses, its golden 
saloons, its historic palaces and churches, its dark, dreary tor- 
ture-chambers, — as he floats about the endless intricate canals, 
now winding with a gentle and broad sweep between piles 
of architectural magnificence lighted by a bright sun on high, 
and now plunging suddenly into a labyrinth of passages 
narrow and of unbroken gloom, huge walls of masonry seem- 
ing about to entomb him, and their ponderous projecting 
roofs almost shutting out the heavens, — there is ever that 
mystery in the creation, the being of Venice, he would in 
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vain account for. For, unlike other cities, she is solely of the 
waters, where lie her dominions, the prize and proof of her 
power. The Adriatic, indeed, is no longer wedded to her as 
in days of old, when the Doge went forth to renew the espou- 
sals as he cast the golden ring into the waves ; but in those 
waves lies the secret of the ancient glory of Venice, and at 
length the seeker's quest is granted, while he listens to the 
wondrous tale as it comes whispered by the sea. 

In a very few years after their desertion of the mainland, 
the Venetians began to exercise an important influence on 
the trade and commerce of the Adriatic. Before them spread 
the gulf, on whose waters they felt able to cope with any 
enemy, and behind them was a natural barrier in the intricate 
shallows of the coast, which few knew how to thread, and 
which indeed were so often to prove the best friend of Venice, 
as to earn the title of the " impregnable lagoon." Gibbon 
says, " At the extremity of the gulf, where the Adriatic feebly 
imitates the tides of the ocean, near a hundred small islands 
are separated by shallow water from the continent, and pro- 
tected from the waves by several long slips of land, which 
admit the entrance of vessels through some secret and narrow 
channels." Thus hemmed in on all sides, the Venetians 
found that their situation could easily be defended, and set- 
tling first upon the chief of the islands, called Isola di Rialto, 
an ancient port of Padua, they gradually extended their limits 
until the little archipelago was connected by canals and 
bridges, and unique Venice sat supreme upon the waters. 

The earliest patron saint of the republic was St. Theodore ; 
but about A. D. 830, the translation of the body of St. Mark 
from Alexandria gave to the Queen of the Adriatic a large 
portion of that celebrity which she has ever since retained. 
This revered name has for more than a thousand years been 
so completely identified with Venice, that it would be in vain 
to dwell upon her greatness without alluding to the Evange- 
list. The legends tell us, that, in the early part of the ninth 
century, a number of merchants trading to Alexandria (at that 
time still enjoying much of the commerce which had made 
her the most celebrated port of the ancient world) obtained 
possession of the body of St. Mark by a pious stratagem. 
8* 
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They learned that sacrilegious hands were about to destroy 
the church in which the body was buried, in order that the 
superb marbles with which the edifice was adorned might be 
used in the construction of a palace. The fame of the mira- 
cles wrought at the saint's shrine had for centuries made it a 
chosen spot of pious worship ; and these shrewd merchants, 
very Shylocks as they were, and exacting in trade all things 
" nominated in the bond," doubtless knew that it would be a 
good investment to transport the relics to their own city, and 
thus to draw after them much of the trade which had left its 
golden footprints in Alexandria. An agreement was made 
with the monks having the body in custody, and by their aid 
the remains of a female, Santa Claudia, were substituted for 
the invaluable bones of St. Mark. The fraud came very near 
being discovered ; for the odor of sanctity was so powerful 
that a sweet scent filled the church, and the worshippers has- 
tened to it in great alarm, fearing that some evil might have 
befallen the object of their adoration. They were relieved, 
however, when they beheld the body wrapped in the familiar 
cerements, not aware that they had been cut open behind, so 
that no signs of the theft were visible. The precious prize, 
meanwhile, was on its way to the vessel ; and the better to 
avoid all suspicion, it was placed in a basket covered over 
with joints of pork, the special abomination in the nostrils of 
devout Mussulmans, and the sailors bearing the burden con- 
tinually shouted the name of the vile animal which the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet are forbidden to touch, until the gauntlet 
of the streets was run, the body of the saint safe on board 
the ship, and, to elude search, hidden in a sail which was ele- 
vated to one of the yards. Thus safely removed from rec- 
reant Alexandria, the saint displayed his gratitude during the 
voyage by appearing in person and warning the crew to pre- 
pare for an approaching tempest ; and when Venice at length 
was reached, his remains were deposited with every pompous 
ceremonial in the chapel bearing his name. His emblem, the 
winged lion, was thenceforth stamped upon the coinage, and 
emblazoned on the banner of the republic ; and long as she 
preserved her independence, her citizens, in peace or war, in 
merriment or in alarm, rallied at the cry of " Viva San Marco ! " 
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For hundreds of years afterwards, the chapel in which the 
bones of the saint were laid was enriched by the lavish gifts 
of the state and of private individuals ; and its architecture, 
of no one style, displays examples of the Greek, the Roman, 
the Gothic, the Byzantine, the Saracenic, until now it strikes 
the beholder as " a grand and dreamy structure of immense 
proportions, golden with old mosaics, redolent of perfumes, 
dim with the smoke of incense, costly in treasures of precious 
stones and metals glittering through iron bars, holy with bod- 
ies of defunct saints, rainbow-hued with windows of stained 
glass, dark with carved woods and colored marbles, obscure 
in its vast heights and lengthened distances, shining with sil- 
ver lamps and winking lights, unreal, fantastic, solemn, incon- 
ceivable throughout." 

Under the patronage of St. Mark, Venice made rapid ad- 
vances in her career of glory. Engaged as she was in almost 
constant wars, it would avail little to inflict upon the reader a 
dry detail of battles and sieges, or to chronicle her continuous 
quarrels with neighboring states, — with Genoa, Pisa, Padua, 
Milan, and Naples, as well as her more fearful struggles with 
the Ottoman power. Within the limits of this article we 
must notice her commercial celebrity, her dark and weird des- 
potism, her arts, sciences, and literature ; and, lest we should 
dwell too long upon the absorbing story of her historic grand- 
eur, must be content with a few of her many great achieve- 
ments. 

Before the tenth century, Venice had risen to a position of 
recognized power, and had already become the arbitress in 
many national disputes, as well as in feuds of lesser impor- 
tance. The part she bore in the dissensions between Pope 
Alexander III. and the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa was 
not the least remarkable event in her annals. On the death 
of Adrian IV, in 1159, the whole Christian world was scan- 
dalized by the sight of two rivals for the papal tiara, each 
claiming to be the legitimate successor of St. Peter, each 
anathematizing all who should give aid and counsel or 
swear allegiance to the other. Victor IV, who succeeded 
in maintaining his authority, had but two votes besides his 
own in the College of Cardinals ; but he was supported in 
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his usurpation by the arms of the Emperor, while the other 
candidate, Alexander III., who was certainly the legitimate 
pontiff if the suffrages of the Sacred College could make him 
such, was driven from Rome, was hunted like a wild beast 
from city to city, and for nearly twenty years was a fugitive 
with a price set upon his head. We find Venice in the first 
instance allied with the Emperor, because she had reason to 
believe that her commercial interests would be thus promoted ; 
but finally she espoused the cause of Alexander, who landed at 
Venice a wretched fugitive, passed his first night in the open 
air, sleeping on the steps of one of the churches, and was 
discovered by the Doge Ziani, employed as a menial in the 
kitchen of a monastery. His pretensions were recognized by 
the Venetian Senate, and an embassy was at once despatched 
to Frederick, demanding his allegiance to the rightful Pope. 
Barbarossa haughtily replied, that it was his right to demand, 
and that he claimed from Venice a fugitive and an enemy ; 
further, that he would enforce his claim by arms, nor cease 
until he had planted his victorious eagles on the gates of St. 
Mark. There was no alternative but war, and it was instantly 
declared. Sixty-five galleys furnished by Pisa, Genoa, and 
Ancona, admirably equipped, manned by the forces of the 
Emperor, and commanded by his own son, Otho, met off the 
coast of Istria a far inferior force, hastily despatched, and led 
by the Doge. In a contest which lasted for six hours, fifty of 
the Emperor's galleys were captured and sunk, and Otho was 
made prisoner by the Doge, who returned in triumph to the 
city. This so effectually decided the cause of Alexander III., 
that the Emperor, defeated also at other points, was obliged to 
make the greatest concessions, even to the acknowledgment 
of his claims as rightful Pope. So thoroughly humbled, in- 
deed, was Barbarossa, that he volunteered to come to Venice 
and prostrate himself at the feet of his foe. He landed at 
St. Mark's Place, and thence was escorted by the Doge, the 
senate, and the grand officers of state, into the church, where, 
robed in the richest vestments of the pontifical office, his brow 
crowned by the papal tiara, and surrounded by the full pomp 
of the Romish Church, sat Alexander, triumphant at last after 
twenty years of humiliation and wrong. As the Emperor 
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drew near, he bared his head, and knelt before the Pope that he 
might kiss his sacred feet, while Alexander, uttering aloud the 
words of the Psalmist, " Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the 
adder, the young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample un- 
der feet," pressed his foot firmly on the neck of the Emperor. 
The indignant monarch resented this degradation, and said, 
" It is not to you, it is to St. Peter." Without a moment's 
hesitation, the haughty ecclesiastic again trod upon Frederick, 
and answered, " It is both to me and to St. Peter." 

The spot on which this memorable scene took place is 
still marked by a block of red marble inserted in the pave- 
ment of the church ; and in connection with the event may 
be here mentioned that ceremony of the espousal of the 
Adriatic, which was observed in Venice as one of the most 
gorgeous of her pageants. When the Doge Ziani returned 
victorious with the captive Otho, he was met by Alexander, 
who, in token of his gratitude, presented him with a golden 
ring, saying as he offered it : " Take this ring, and with it 
take on my authority the sea as your subject. Every year, 
on the return of this happy day, you and your successors 
shall make known to all posterity that the right of conquest 
has subjugated the Adriatic to Venice, as a spouse to her 
husband." Six hundred years went by, and still, on the 
annual return of the Feast of the Ascension, the Doge, at- 
tended by all the magnificos of his court, swept out to sea 
in the Bucentaur, a large galley blazing with gold, not unlike 
in shape to the imperial quinquireme of the Roman emperors, 
and cheered by the festive voices of the people, blending with 
strains of music, he dropped into the waves of the Adriatic 
the ring of espousal, repeating, as it fell, the words, " De- 
sponsamus te, mare, in signum veri perpetuique dominii." 

Venice was pre-eminently a naval power, as noted for the 
superiority of her marine over her land forces as England is 
at the present day. From very early times the Venetians 
knew how to construct huge war-galleys, which, besides their 
rowers and sailors, carried each two hundred soldiers ; and 
such an exalted idea had this maritime people of the power 
of their great ships of war, that he who took command of one 
of them was obliged by oath not to refuse combat even with 
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twenty-five sail of the enemy's vessels. The great fleets, 
which were manned by from twenty to forty thousand men, 
when Venice was at the height of its power, were always 
commanded by natives of the state ; the singular policy of 
the government confiding its land forces to the generalship 
of strangers who had entered the service of the oligarchy, 
but excluding them from its marine. 

The army, always considered as an inferior branch of the 
service, was principally composed of mercenaries, — Swiss, 
or the troops of needy German and Italian princes. A for- 
midable body of light cavalry was at one period fostered by 
the republic, consisting of Albanians, who had been trained 
in frequent wars with the Turks. Admirably mounted and 
equipped, they were for the time the finest horsemen in 
Europe, fighting with Turkish ferocity, seeking and giving 
no quarter in battle, and receiving a ducat for each head of 
the enemy they could produce. 

Dependent, therefore, on her navy to sustain and increase 
her power, Venice spared no pains to bring it to perfection. 
Nothing to this day gives the stranger a deeper impression of 
her naval renown, than an inspection of the great Arsenal, 
which was in the Middle Age one of the wonders of Europe. 
It is of vast extent, several miles in circuit, and combines the 
fortress with the navy-yard. In the time of the great mari- 
time wars of the republic, this establishment numbered six- 
teen thousand workmen ; but in the last days of her inde- 
pendence their number had dwindled to a few hundreds. In 
this complete storehouse were kept in reserve immense col- 
lections of every single piece which could enter into the 
composition of a vessel. Here were to be seen founderies 
directed for several generations by the family of Alberghetti, 
who had invented a machine for boring cannon ; here were 
ropewalks, where the finest cables known were manufactured. 
Workshops of every kind, eleven large halls filled with weap- 
ons and arms of defence, all in order for instant service, and 
depositories of the choicest timber and other materials, fur- 
nished to the government the means of arming or refitting 
a fleet with singular quickness. It was in this arsenal that 
the republic gave to Henry III. of France a feast far more 
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splendid than could have then been served by any monarch 
in Europe ; and, as an evidence of its resources, while he sat 
at the banquet, a galley was constructed before him in less 
than two hours, or, to speak with more accuracy, all the parts 
of the vessel were put together, and she was launched, in that 
short space of time. Thus supported by powerful arma- 
ments, the commercial marine penetrated to every part of the 
Mediterranean, and in the course of centuries establishing 
relations with the European, Asiatic, and African powers, 
added incalculably to the wealth, glory, and magnificence of 
Venice. 

Though continually tempted by the brilliancy of one or 
another historic triumph, we must pass over all of lesser note 
to touch upon the Crusades, especially the Fourth, so mem- 
orable in the annals of the republic, from her share in the 
capture of Constantinople. Looking back through the mists 
of six or eight centuries, it is almost impossible to obtain a 
clear conception of those great movements which convulsed 
Europe in the Middle Age. Of the passion for fame, the love 
of adventure, the lust of wealth, and the zeal of bigotry, 
history has taught us by individual examples ; but of the vast 
upheaval of the masses, the enthusiasm burning in the lowli- 
est heart, which impelled all ages, all ranks, to abandon edu- 
cation, arts, commerce, agriculture, and in stupendous armies 
to rush on to the East, eager to pour upon the countless 
myriads of turbaned infidels, as ocean billows in opposing 
currents meet in fury to be riven in foam, — of this simulta- 
neous and terrific onset, mere description fails to convey an 
adequate idea. The chronicler and the poet love to dwell 
upon the memory of that time, on its splendid pageants and 
bloody conflicts, to-day the cross radiant and triumphant, to- 
morrow trampled into the dust, as the Moslem seized the 
Holy Sepulchre ; on the spirits which roused the fervor of 
Christendom, Peter the Hermit, and the pontiffs Urban II. 
and Innocent III. ; on its warriors, Godfrey of Bouillon and 
the illustrious Courtenays ; on its kings, Philip Augustus 
and the saintly Louis of France, England's Coeur de Lion, 
and that foeman worthy of Richard's steel, the magnanimous 
Saladin. Amidst all this wild excitement, for a time Venice 
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stood coldly cautious, and unwilling to take part in the rash 
enterprise. This policy is to be attributed solely to her com- 
mercial relations with Comnenus, the Greek Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, whose ire was excited by beholding the hosts of 
Christendom marching through his dominions into Palestine, 
as on a common highway. He looked with distrust and dread 
on the presence of the Crusaders, and manifested no interest 
in their holy purposes, — a fatal indifference, which a century 
later, in the Fourth Crusade, cost his successor the inheritance 
of the imperial capital. So invaluable were the privileges of 
trade afforded to the Venetians by the Grecian monarch, that 
they were finally forced into joining the Crusades only by the 
danger they incurred of having their long-cherished prerog- 
atives taken from them by other warlike powers. They were 
the last, therefore, to obey the spirit which led so many 
nations to the East, and when they did furnish their con- 
tingent to the European league, they took care generally to 
be indemnified beforehand, and also to evade the great incon- 
veniences endured by less politic nations. While the fleets 
of Venice, therefore, struck terror into the regions bordering 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, an enthusiasm at 
least equal to that displayed by her warriors for the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre was shown by her merchants for in- 
creasing their already vast commerce, and attracting the trade 
of the whole world to their sea-girt capital. We cannot 
here narrate the triumphs of the republic in the earlier Cru- 
sades, nor the victories of the Doge Dominico Michieli over 
the Saracens in the naval battle of the Bay of Jaffa, at Tyre, 
and at Ascalon, nor his vengeance on the Greek Emperor, so 
memorable that his tomb was inscribed, " Terror Grsecorum 
jacet hie." But during the Fourth Crusade, when the Vene- 
tian arms, combined with those of France, were diverted from 
the real object of these religious wars by the course of the 
usurping master of the Eastern Empire, her power and splen- 
dor were a thousandfold increased, and the capture of Con- 
stantinople will ever be marked as one of the proudest chapters 
in the annals of Venice. 

The Fourth Crusade, set on foot by Pope Innocent III., was 
eagerly embraced by the barons of France, who sought the 
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aid of the republic. The envoys chosen by the barons to re- 
pair to her capital reached it in safety, and at once laid their 
proposition before the Doge, On the ground that no other 
nation had the ships or the strength of Venice, they implored 
her aid in transporting troops, and besought her to "join 
with them in avenging the shame of their Redeemer." " On 
what conditions do you demand this?" asked the Doge. 
" On any conditions which you may choose to impose," hum- 
bly replied the ambassadors. The Doge then rejoined, that 
they must wait eight days for an answer from the Council, as 
the matter was of momentous consequence, and required 
careful deliberation. At the end of that time the envoys were 
informed that ships could be furnished by the state to trans- 
port twenty thousand foot-soldiers, four thousand five hun- 
dred knights, and nine thousand esquires, as well as four 
thousand five hundred horses. The engagement was to con- 
tinue in force for one year ; and for this aid the barons were 
to pay 85,000 marks, equal to £170,000, or $ 850,000, which, 
considering that the value of money was then four or five 
times its present standard, may be deemed an enormous sum, 
exemplifying the Venetian spirit of commercial speculation. 
This money was to be paid down before the expedition set 
sail ; but when the time of embarkation arrived, many of the 
crusaders had gone to other ports, many had already impov- 
erished themselves, and upwards of one third of the stipulat- 
ed price was wanting. The leaders of the enterprise gener- 
ously gave up to the Doge their rich gold and silver plate, and 
even their costly vestments, to make up the deficiency. Still 
the deficit was large, and the expedition was about to be aban- 
doned, when it was determined to raise the sum to its full 
extent by an outrageous act of conquest, which illustrates 
equally the barbarity of the age and the iniquitous counsels 
already ruling the policy of Venice. 

Zara, on the Adriatic, a dependency of the king of Hun- 
gary, had refused to join the league, although the king of 
Hungary himself had assumed the cross ; and it was coolly 
proposed by the powers of Venice to the French barons that 
this city should be taken and pillaged. The sophistry brought 
to bear upon them was, that Zara deserved vengeance as much 
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as the infidel, because she was in direct rebellion against the 
cause of Christ. After some demur, and even against the 
remonstrance of the Pope, evil advice prevailed ; Zara was 
besieged, and, in spite of an obstinate resistance, carried by 
storm, and sacked. The booty, which more than supplied the 
deficiency, was equally divided between the French and the 
Venetians, and at length the great expedition, numbering up- 
wards of five hundred sail, departed. It was led by the Doge 
in person, Henry Dandolo, more than ninety-five years of age, 
and almost blind, but still preserving the vigor and fire of 
youth. The fleet, touching at several points in the Mediter- 
ranean, and gathering strength as it approached Constantino- 
ple, at length came in sight of the renowned city. At this 
day, even the most fervid imagination can scarce serve one in 
his ideal restoration of the capital of the Eastern Empire. 
Unrivalled in its situation, even now, when for four centuries 
the Turkish power has been treading out the memorials of 
Roman and Grecian art, Constantinople, with its domes and 
minarets, its seraglios, kiosks, and groves rising above the 
waters, presents to the approaching stranger a scene of en- 
chantment. What then must it have been nearly three hun- 
dred years before its capture by Mahomet II., when to the 
monuments of Constantine and his successors were added all 
the later creations of the voluptuous Greeks, who had deserted 
their own severe and classic standard for the luxurious types 
of Oriental life ? 

The invaders were perhaps for the first time now aware of 
the magnitude of their enterprise ; and, in the words of one 
of them, Geoffrey de Villehardouin, " When they contemplat- 
ed the lofty walls and goodly towers that enclosed it around, 
the gay palaces and glittering churches that seemed innumer- 
able, the immense dimensions of the city, denoting it as the 
queen of the earth, they could hardly believe their senses ; nor 
was there any man, however bold, whose heart did not trem- 
ble within him. This was no marvel, for never since the cre- 
ation of the world had such an enterprise been attempted by 
such a handful of men." The city was defended by immense 
fortifications, by deep fosses and strong walls, by massive 
chains stretched across the harbor, and by four hundred and 
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seventy-eight towers, in a circumference of eighteen miles. 
But nothing could withstand the ceaseless and savage attacks 
of the invaders, who employed with consummate skill every 
engine of destruction then known to military men. The 
aged Doge led and animated his countrymen, and, displaying 
the banner of St. Mark, was the first to touch the shore. 
After the city had been twice besieged, and fired in numerous 
places, — after the usurper Alexius had fled, the young and 
rightful heir been treacherously murdered, and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople driven into exile, — the conquerors took pos- 
session of the place, and, judged by the horrible transactions 
which ensued, were as unworthy of such a prize as the base 
people whom they had supplanted. It would be wearisome 
and disgusting to repeat a hundredth part of the frightful 
scenes of the capture of Constantinople. The amount of 
spoil seized by the invaders would appear almost fabulous ; 
and besides the pillaged treasures of gold, silver, inestimable 
gems, tapestries, silks, and furs, art and literature suffered 
immense losses, the barbaric spirit of the age prompting a 
rude soldiery to destroy what they knew not how to value. 
Thus perished priceless libraries, almost rivalling the famous 
collection of Alexandria. Thus were lost for ever to the world 
the works of many celebrated authors of antiquity. Thus 
noble statues in marble and bronze were broken to atoms and 
melted ; and the homes of the living and the sanctuaries of 
the dead were alike despoiled. But all this was amply re- 
deemed, in the estimation of the spoilers, by the vast quan- 
tity of saintly relics scattered thenceforth over Europe. A 
library might perish by fire, but an arm of St. Gregory was 
far more to be prized ; and what were pictures and gems, carv- 
ings and statues, in comparison with part of the head of John 
the Baptist, or with a vial containing the blood of our Sav- 
iour, " which had flowed from a statue pierced by the Jews at 
Berytus " ? Venice was especially enriched by the choicest 
of these relics, including a part of the true cross, with several 
of its nails, and " a prickle from the crown of thorns." 

The capture of Constantinople made Dandolo the greatest 
of the Doges ; but in the following year, in the theatre of his 
renown, death quenched that haughty spirit, and his ashes 
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found repose beneath the dome of St. Sophia. More endur- 
ing memorials of his prowess during the famous siege than 
any "relics" are the bronze horses which, for six centuries, 
standing over the portal of St. Marks, have been regarded as 
the Palladium of Venice. They are four in number, of an- 
cient Greek workmanship, attributed to Lysippus. It is said 
that they were brought from Alexandria by Augustus Caesar, 
after the downfall of Antony, and set up on a triumphal arch 
in Rome ; and that succeeding emperors, Nero, Domitian, and 
Trajan, placed them on their own arches. Constantine or 
Theodosius transferred them to the Eastern capital, where 
they remained until seized by the Venetians in the year 1204, 
and they have ever since been under the protection of St. 
Mark, with the exception of some seventeen years when they 
held a conspicuous place among the trophies with which Na- 
poleon enriched Paris. They were finally restored to Venice 
in 1815, when the treasures of art collected by the conqueror 
were returned to their rightful owners. 

We can devote no further space to the conquests, by sea 
and land, which in the course of centuries added to the dig- 
nity of the republic. Some few of her provinces — those 
lying along the shores of the Adriatic — she preserved even 
to the moment of her own destruction; but most of them, 
and those of which she had the greatest reason to be proud, 
were wrung one by one from her grasp during the last two 
centuries of her independent existence. Besides Constanti- 
nople, Cyprus, Candia, Corfu, Cephalonia, and many smaller 
islands of the Grecian Archipelago, as well as the Morea, with 
its adjacent island of Negropont, once were hers, embraced in 
her secret policy, her laws, and her inquisition of state ; and 
even now the traveller in some of the islands we have named 
will occasionally find in stone, moss-grown and crumbling, 
the winged lion of Venice, the token to her citizen, as he 
looked and trembled, that her viewless but all-seeing power 
still tracked his footsteps. Those three lofty flagstaffs before 
the church of St. Mark, which all who have ever visited the 
spot remember so well, now bearing only the hated Austrian 
ensign, once upheld the superb banner of the republic and 
the standards of her three chief possessions, Cyprus, Candia, 
and the Morea. 
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The severe lot which in the first instance exiled the Vene- 
tians to the midst of the waves proved in course of time of sig- 
nal benefit. Obliged continually to go abroad, even for the ne- 
cessaries of life, they soon became used to the perils of the sea, 
and gradually noted the points where they could make their 
purchases and exchanges to the best advantage. These fre- 
quent excursions made them thoroughly acquainted with both 
shores of the Adriatic, and before many years it was seen that 
the new city, easy of defence, and placed almost on the limit 
which then separated Europe and Asia, would rise, through 
the industry of its people, to be the principal mart of the 
Western world. Situated near the head of the Adriatic and 
the mouth of the Po, it was the natural recipient of the wool- 
lens, silks, oil, and other products, which Italy furnished to 
Hungary and Germany. In like manner, all that the North 
drew from the Levant, Africa, and Spain had to pass through 
Venice, for coastwise traffic to France, Flanders, or England, 
by way of the Straits of Gibraltar, and thence along the 
Atlantic coast, involving what was then considered a very 
long and dangerous voyage. Such terror was inspired by the 
ocean, that the grossly ignorant people of the North of Europe 
dared not steer boldly forth to seek the products of the Medi- 
terranean. Of the dwellers on the shores of this sea, Venice 
took the lead in maritime enterprise ; and thus we find her mo- 
nopolizing their entire carrying-trade. She exercised almost ab- 
solute sway over the navigation of the Po, the Brenta, and the 
Adige, which, close together, pour their waters into the basin 
of the lagoons. The first Doge of Venice, Paul Anafesto, made 
a treaty with Luitprand, king of the Lombards, by which he 
secured for his people valuable privileges, to the exclusion of 
all others. Whatever branch of trade or commerce could 
minister to the prosperity of the republic was carefully guard- 
ed and fostered. From the rude and simple efforts of the 
founders of Venice in their manufacture of salt, this article, 
in the course of centuries, yielded incalculable revenues to the 
state. She obtained charge of nearly all the salt deposito- 
ries of the coast ; endeavored to prevent her neighbors from 
working theirs profitably ; secured the right of importing all 
the fossil salts of Germany and Croatia ; forced one of the 
9* 
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kings of Hungary to close his own mines, and controlled 
nearly all the salt derived from Sicily, the coasts of Africa, 
the Black Sea, and from so remote a point as Astrakhan on 
the Caspian. 

When one reflects on the influence which travel, commerce, 
competition, and the influx of strangers must necessarily have 
had on the manners of this people, he will readily perceive 
that the Venetians were already a polished nation, while 
other states, which nature did not seem to have placed 
in an inferior rank, were still in a condition of semi-bar- 
barism. We learn from the history of Charlemagne, that his 
courtiers were astonished at the fair of Pavia on beholding 
the rich stuffs of silk and cloth of gold, the pearls and jew- 
els, which the Venetian merchants offered for sale. At this 
period all the cities of France, Germany, and England were 
mere clusters of dwellings, without architectural beauty, and 
the nobility of these countries, shut up in their gloomy strong- 
holds, knew little more of luxury and art than the humblest 
citizens. But rude as these nations were, the Venetians were 
no less anxious to cultivate trade with them than with the 
more luxurious Orientals. Owing to the disorders of war, 
imperfection in public administration, and the independent 
tyranny of the petty princes, as well as the powerful monarchs 
of Europe, the dangers of the Western commercial routes 
were even greater than the Eastern. It was more necessary to 
travel by caravans and with an armed escort in Europe than 
in Asia. Black mail was levied more frequently in Christen- 
dom than among the infidels ; for the feudal barons, not con- 
tent with the establishment of heavy tolls, scoured the coun- 
try to pillage rich travellers. Every pass leading through a 
mountainous defile was guarded by a castle, the lord of 
which must be conciliated. This was the origin of a custom 
kept up for a long time by the Venetian merchants, who 
carried with them troops of musicians, mountebanks, buffoons, 
and curious animals, to amuse the rude nobles through whose 
lands they wished to find passage. 

With the nations of the East their commercial relations 
were continually extended, and though the spirit of the age 
required that traffic with the infidel should be sanctioned by 
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the papal authority, they did not hesitate, spite of the contra- 
diction, to head their treaties with the words, " In the name of 
our Lord and of Mahomet." In connection with the history 
of their Oriental commerce, we may take note of the numer- 
ous changes which the course of centuries made in the vari- 
ous channels of trade, so that the Venetians were more than 
twenty times forced to alter their routes of travel, in order to 
maintain uninterrupted intercourse with the nations of Asia. 
Sometimes the productions of the East were received by way 
of the Euphrates or the Red Sea, and thence by the Medi- 
terranean were distributed over the shores of Europe. Some- 
times the merchandise of India ascended the Indus, from its 
banks made a passage of some days on camels, and was 
afterwards embarked on the Oxus, which bore it to the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. From this sea it entered the Volga, and 
ascended it to a point where a bend in the river brings it with- 
in about eighteen miles of the Don, the ancient Tanais ; then 
the traders, descending the Don with their wares, entered Lake 
Maeotis, the present Sea of Azov, made purchases of grain, 
hides, and furs in the Tauric peninsula, now so well known 
as the Crimea, thence traversed the Black Sea to Constanti- 
nople, and thence sailed for Venice. 

There is no doubt that Venetian enterprise penetrated far 
into the interior of Africa, and formed establishments at many 
points not now easily accessible. Many of the rich families 
of Venice derived their wealth from trade with Barca, Tunis, 
Tangier, and other cities of the Barbary States. These cities 
were not then, as they have been in later times, haunts of 
robbers and pirates, but opulent places, filled with an indus- 
trious and skilful people. The ships of Venice brought from 
them, during the seventh and eighth centuries, corn, woollen 
stuffs, dye-woods, gums, perfumes, ivory, gold-dust, cloths, 
silks, and cotton goods; also slaves, which they sold to the 
Moors in Spain. The traffic in slaves for several centuries 
was eagerly pursued. Not only were the negroes of Africa 
objects of barter and sale, but the Eastern fleets dealt largely 
in the beautiful females of Georgia and Circassia, who were 
sold in Egypt for Mohammedan harems. 

Numerous great fleets annually left the capital, to return 
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laden with the productions of the whole known world. Of 
these, one was sent to the shores of Greece and to Constanti- 
nople. Another proceeded to the Black Sea, where it sep- 
arated into two squadrons, one of which was directed to 
Sinope and Trebizond, on the southern shore, to purchase 
the productions of Asia brought into the Euxine by the river 
Phasis. The other, going to the north, and entering the Sea 
of Azov, penetrated the Don, making enormous purchases of 
its fish, and of articles from the farthest Orient, which had 
been brought by Tartar caravans to the shores of the Caspian, 
and thence by f the Volga were delivered to Russian traders 
who navigated the Don. But greatest of all the squadrons 
yearly fitted out by Venice was that destined for the remote 
ports of Northern Europe, and styled the fleet of Flanders. 
Every vessel on this route was manned by at least two 
hundred sailors. The fleet touched first at the Neapolitan 
ports and those of Sicily, where, among other articles which 
found a sale in the West, the Venetians supplied their ships 
with sugar. This, now considered almost a necessary of life, 
was then a luxury, honey being chiefly used for sweetening 
food and liquors. Again the squadron set sail, and coasted 
along the Barbary shores, pausing at Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
Oran, and Tangier, furnishing the inhabitants of these cities 
with the staples and manufactures of Europe, and receiving 
from them in return all the productions of the African interior, 
brought down to the coast in expectation of the periodical 
return of the Venetians. On entering the Atlantic, the fleet 
turned first to the south, and, skirting the coast of Morocco, 
supplied its people with iron, copper, arms, cloths, and a 
thousand other articles. Then it took its direction along the 
western shores of Europe, entered the ports of Bruges and 
Antwerp in Flanders, and made exchanges with the Hanse 
towns, as well as purchases of cloth and woollens in England 
to stimulate the manufacturers of the republic. The articles 
disposed of in these "Western ports consisted principally of the 
spices, drugs, and aromatics of the Levant, as well as sugar, 
which the Venetian fleets supplied to the whole of England 
until the end of the thirteenth century. At length the ships, 
being loaded with all the products of Flanders and England 
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required in the South of Europe, again turned their prows 
towards the Straits of Gibraltar, touching at the ports of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and finally those of the entire 
coast of Italy, before anchoring at Venice, after being absent 
a whole year. 

In maritime discovery the Venetians did not lack enter- 
prise, although far excelled in this respect by the Portuguese. 
One of the earliest oceanic voyagers was a noble Venetian, 
named Da Mosto, who, having several times explored the 
coasts of Morocco to their southern limits, at length boldly 
steered into an unknown sea, and, in 1455, crossed the equi- 
noctial line, advancing eleven degrees beyond it, nearly to the 
latitude of St. Helena. To this navigator is ascribed the dis- 
covery of the Cape de Verde Islands. If one could believe 
all that the historians of Venice claim for her, her navigators 
must have made many of the most important discoveries, not 
only of territory, but of science. They contend for the first 
knowledge of the mariner's compass, and of the variation of 
the magnetic needle. The compass, however, was not in- 
vented at Venice, and indeed, like many other things in 
every-day use, has survived the memory of its inventor; 
but there is a tradition, which to us has much of the air of 
truth, that the virtue of the loadstone was made known in 
Europe by Marco Polo, who brought it from China about the 
year 1260. Certain it is that the Chinese understood its use 
centuries before its introduction in the West, and it is not 
likely to have escaped the attention of so sagacious a traveller 
as the careful and indefatigable Venetian. 

Connected with the subject of geographical research, we 
may mention the story of a monk called Brother Mauro, 
living in a convent on one of the islands of the lagoon, who 
is said to have been accustomed to construct maps of the 
world, of which his knowledge was for his age very profound 
and accurate; — that he was in the habit of furnishing charts 
for voyagers, and that Alfonso IV., king of Portugal, sent to 
him for one in 1459. From this chart, the legend continues, 
the Portuguese derived their idea of the passage to the Indies 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, which memorable 
discovery, the death-blow to the Venetian monopoly of trade, 
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was made some forty years afterwards by Vasco de Gama. 
We are inclined to believe, however, that, if these maps had 
been made before the new route to the Indies was known to 
the Venetians, it could not have escaped the notice of those 
lynx-eyed traders, and that their cupidity would have braved 
all the terrors of the Cape of Storms. It was from their 
ambassador at Lisbon that they first received advice of this 
memorable discovery; and they exhausted every artifice to 
destroy the Portuguese settlements in the East, and after- 
wards to share with them the benefits of the new commerce. 
In neither effort were they successful. The Pope had drawn 
a line on the map of the world, beyond which all that might 
be discovered should belong to the Portuguese. Armed with 
this title, they would yield nothing and share nothing, and 
finally the Venetians, failing in their efforts to control the 
spices arriving in Lisbon, had no revenge but to exempt from 
duty all those coming by way of Egypt, and to subject the 
freights of Portuguese ships to enormous customs. 

We must devote a brief space to those manufactures of 
Venice for which she was so celebrated, before adverting to 
the causes which deprived her of the monopoly of trade, and 
left her vast dockyards silent and deserted. Hers was the 
glory of emerging first from the pall of the Middle Age, and 
from a very remote period her industry was exercised in the 
construction of ships, great hydraulic works, dikes, bridges, 
and buildings reared on piles, demanding a knowledge of me- 
chanics, mathematics, and metallurgy. In the ninth century, 
one of her Doges sent as a present to the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople twelve large bells, of casting superior to any in 
Byzantium. The Venetian artisans also became celebrated 
for the finest kinds of gold and silver ware, and, among other 
articles, for chains of an extreme tenuity, which were highly 
prized in Europe, and are to this day made and sold on the 
Rialto. During one of the tournaments of Venice in the 
fifteenth century, her gold and silver smiths, to the number of 
three hundred and fifty, took part in the spectacle. Her silk 
manufactures rose to great importance. It is known that 
cocoons were carried to Constantinople by monks from the 
interior of Asia, and these monks understood the art of color- 
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ing them, reeling off the delicate thread, and working it into 
silken stuffs. The next earliest artisans in this fabric on the 
continent of Europe were established at Corinth, Thebes, and 
Athens by the Emperor Justinian, and these manufactories 
continued to flourish down to the thirteenth century, when 
dissension in the Greek Empire made Venice mistress of 
several places in the Morea, and she drew away many of t the 
silk-workers to her own capital. About the same time the 
tyranny of one of the princes of Lucca drove from his king- 
dom upwards of nine hundred families, some thirty of whom, 
seeking an asylum at Venice, were kindly treated, and had 
an especial quarter of the city assigned for their looms. In 
many instances, and with many branches of trade, this wise 
policy redounded to the honor and interest of Venice, as in 
later times Holland was enriched by the immigration of 
skilful workers driven out of the Spanish dominions by the 
savage bigotry of Philip II. and his successors. Cotton goods, 
threads, soaps, wax tapers, arms of many varieties and of the 
finest temper, and dressed and gilded leather, were among the 
Venetian exports. On the island of Murano, near the capi- 
tal, vast workshops arose for manufacturing glass of a quality 
long unapproached elsewhere, and of which the rarest fabrics 
were made by processes now lost to the world. Here were 
produced, according to tradition, those magic goblets which 
detected poison and shivered at its contact, truth-telling 
monitors, nowhere more precious than in Venice. Glass 
supplanted the use of metal mirrors, which were the only 
ones known in Europe prior to the fifteenth century. Every 
imaginable article in glass might be found at Murano, from 
costly table services to gaudy beads to please the fancy of 
savages in the remote wilds of Africa, so that the poor 
negress and the proudest monarch were alike tributary to 
Venetian skill. It is related of the Emperor Frederick III., 
that, on the occasion of his visit to Venice in 1453, and dur- 
ing his reception at the ducal palace, a service of the most 
precious glass of Murano was placed on a table before him, 
intended as a present from the state. The royal clown 
made a signal to his court jester, who instantly, as if by 
accident, pushed against the table and overthrew it, and the 
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costly ware was scattered in fragments. Instead of apology 
or excuse, Frederick only coarsely exclaimed, that had the 
service been of silver it would not have been broken. 

We have now traced the commercial career of Venice, from 
her foundation until she became the first maritime power on 
earth. Suddenly, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
her decline began. Other nations of Europe engaged in com- 
merce, and ceased to look exclusively to Venice for supplies. 
The merchandise of Asia no longer flowed towards the 
Adriatic, and finally the arts which contribute to the per- 
fection of industry made progress in other states, while Ven- 
ice remained stationary. What were the causes of these 
disastrous results ? The first was the final extinction of the 
Eastern Empire and the capture of Constantinople by Ma- 
homet II. in 1453, owing to which the Venetians were gradu- 
ally driven from every foothold in his realm. Secondly, the 
indignities practised by the Turks on European merchants 
put an end to Eastern voyages in the Mediterranean. Thirdly, 
the tyrannical abuse of power exercised by the Emperor 
Charles V. and his son Philip II., which grew out of their 
jealousy of the republic, was influential to its injury. Fourth- 
ly, it suffered by the loss of the Morea, and the islands of Cy- 
prus and Candia. But that which struck the most fatal blow 
at the commercial renown of Venice was the discovery of the 
passage to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. To these 
wounds may be added the injury done to her ports by the 
gradual increase of the sands of the lagoon ; the weakening 
of her military marine ; the progress of French and German 
civilization ; the piratical tendencies of the Barbary States, 
which sank as Europe rose ; and last, but not least, the al- 
most ceaseless wars of the Turks against Christendom, dur- 
ing which the Venetians, step by step, lost their privileges, 
their intercourse with the Levant, and at length nearly all 
their trade, and quite all their influence. 

It is not within our plan to enter into a full detail of the 
Venetian government. Its office of Doge was an elective 
dignity, in the early days of the republic one of absolute 
power, but in the course of centuries continually restricted, 
until the incumbent became little more than a state puppet. 
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The sovereignty was vested in the Grand Council, the legislative 
power in the Senate, the executive and judicial authority in va- 
rious bodies of forty officials each, and the police in the Council 
of Ten. The patricians alone governed in Venice. The re- 
union of all the nobles formed the Grand Council, and from this 
body the Doge, the senators, the ministers, the members of the 
tribunals, the chiefs of police, and the whole personnel of the 
civil and military administration, were chosen. Almost all 
the offices were temporary, and a continual rotation made the 
same men run the entire circle of the government. In order 
to the better centralization of power, it was decreed that all 
the patricians should constantly reside in the capital. 

The chief historical interest centres in the terrible despot- 
ism which for so many centuries brooded like an evil and 
malignant spirit over the lagoon, and which forms one of the 
most singular problems in modern history. This fearful power 
was vested in the Council of Ten, established as a vigilance 
committee, on account of the terror which a formidable con- 
spiracy had caused in the state at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. The Doge and ten other patricians, in- 
creased at a later period to sixteen, who must have reached at 
least forty years of age, were clothed with an authority irre- 
sponsible, without appeal, and illimitable. They had jurisdic- 
tion over all criminal affairs in which the safety of the state was 
interested, over all accusations implicating patricians or eccle- 
siastics, over all crimes committed within the limits of the la- 
goon, on board of vessels or in gondolas, at maskings or at the 
theatre ; and whatever offences came under their cognizance 
were punished with the most summary and unrelenting ven- 
geance. One example will serve for illustration. A young 
noble of the celebrated Moncenigo family one day in the thea- 
tre made an assault on another patrician family, wounding one 
of the Foscarini with a pistol. By instant flight he escaped the 
fate that awaited him ; but no solicitations, even from the in- 
jured party, could in the least soften the rigor of his sentence. 
He was condemned to death for contumacy, his whole prop- 
erty was confiscated, a reward proclaimed for any one who 
should deliver him up, dead or alive, and at the same time a 
threat of the galleys to every one who in pursuit of him should 
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display the least negligence. All the relations of the condemned, 
and all subjects of the state, were forbidden to see him, to speak 
to him, to write to him, to furnish or cause to be furnished to 
him any assistance, under pain of being stripped of all their 
property, and of condemnation to the galleys for ten years with 
their feet in irons, while a fine of two thousand ducats was 
to be paid by any person who should speak in his favor ; and 
finally, the sentence was solemnly declared irrevocable. When 
this Council received a denunciation, one of its three Presi- 
dents deliberated on the charges, weighed the testimony, ar- 
rested the suspected person, interrogated him, and made him 
write down his answers. This information obtained, the offi- 
cial gave account of it to the two other judges, and the three 
deliberated whether the affair should be brought before the 
Council of Ten. If they decided in the negative, the accused 
was set free ; but in case of an affirmative, the three Presi- 
dents became his accusers without ceasing to be his judges. 
The prisoner had neither the aid of counsel, nor the consola- 
tion of seeing his friends ; nor was he ever confronted with 
witnesses ; the rank of the culprit availed him nothing, and 
the judges could cause him to be hanged with a veil over his 
face, or secretly drowned in the canal, or strangled in prison, 
according as they deemed it proper to satisfy or stifle the 
public curiosity. 

This body of seventeen judges, finding itself too numer- 
ous to act with all the mystery and promptitude which the 
exigency of every case demanded, had created from the midst 
of itself, in the middle of the fifteenth century, a commis- 
sion more redoubtable ; namely, the tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition of State, known and feared as the Council of Three. 
The Council of Ten made the choice of these inquisitors, 
but the choice was a mystery. One knew that this terrible 
magistracy existed, without knowing to whom it was confided. 
One read its sentences, but they were signed only by a secre- 
tary. One beheld executions ; they had been ordered by in- 
visible justice. One knew himself, in every relation of life, 
exposed and subject to secret spies. Amidst the tender ties 
of friendship, or the blandishments of pleasure, one never for- 
got that he might in an instant find himself in the presence 
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of these fearful judges, who never laid aside their character of 
inquisitors. There were no apparent forms in connection with 
this dread power, the inquisitors being subjected to no rule 
but that their sentences should be unanimous. For the rest, 
the place of their sittings, their methods of investigation, their 
sifting of testimony, their tortures, the mystery or publicity 
of their sentences, all forms of proceeding, which left no trace 
behind, were entirely abandoned to the reinless will of the 
judges. There was no chamber so secret, even in the inner- 
most recesses of the palace of the Doge, that it could not be 
penetrated by the inquisitors at any moment of day or night. 
There was no society so elevated but that it was beset by 
spies, and from the lions' mouths of bronze at the ducal pal- 
ace, and at the corners of the streets, which received the de- 
nunciations of cowardly eaves-droppers, to the homes of the 
great and the hotels of ambassadors, everywhere were noted 
down the actions, the words, almost the very thoughts, of the 
man of rank and the humblest menial. All the functionaries 
of the state served the triumvirs, not only without repugnance, 
but with perfect fidelity, and even with fanaticism ; and their 
orders, which were generally obscure billets in a very few 
words, of which the recipient was not permitted to retain a 
copy, became laws from which none dared swerve in the least 
particular. The " Piombi," as the little cells beneath the 
leads of the Doge's palace were called, — 

" Where burning suns 
Day after day beat unrelentingly, 
Turning all things to dust, aud scorching up 
The brain, till reason fled, and the wild yell 
And wilder laugh burst out on every side, 
Answering each other as in mockery," — 

and the " Pozzi," or " wells," the damp, cold dungeons built 
under the canal which washed the palace wall, and into which 
daylight and warmth never entered, — these fearful hiding- 
places were the silent depositories of the mysterious vengeance 
of the Inquisition of State. The arrest was arbitrary, the 
detention undefined, the accusers utterly unknown, the trial a 
dread ordeal; nay, the very form of discharge from prison 
had in it something of ferocious menace. " What dost thou 
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here ? Begone ! " was the curt formula by which the jailor 
apprised the prisoner of his acquittal, as he swung open his 
dungeon door. One historical fact illustrates the terrible 
sway of this tribunal, — the fact that it delegated its powers, 
and by a simple commission invested its agent wherever he 
might be with absolute authority, absolving him from all re- 
sponsibility. In this manner the tribunal of state presented 
itself everywhere in the provinces, as swift, as secret, as re- 
morseless as in the capital itself. It employed thousands of 
spies, who infested all public places. There was not a church, 
nor a home of domestic purity, nor a saloon frequented by the 
public courtesans, where observers were not placed to render 
account of everything that passed. These spies were drawn 
from all ranks and all professions, nobles, citizens, ecclesias- 
tics, and Jews. No secret divulged was safe for an instant ; 
the wife was a spy upon her husband, the son upon the father. 
A citizen who fell under suspicion was constantly followed 
by at least two spies, who were never to lose sight of him. 
The houses of the ambassadors and those who frequented 
them were watched with sleepless care. Four spies, person- 
ally unknown to one another, were maintained in each hotel 
of a foreign minister. Did an ambassador solicit pardon for 
a banished Venetian, the grace was usually accorded; but 
the exile was informed, at the moment of his recall, that he 
was thenceforth a spy upon his benefactor. If an ambassa- 
dor wished to hire a mansion, the owner of it was obliged at 
once to inform the Inquisition of State ; and if a patrician 
occupied a contiguous abode, he was obliged to vacate it in 
order to divest himself of suspicion, and also that his house 
might be occupied by spies under the orders of the Council of 
Three. 

There are still extant in manuscript some of the records 
and edicts of the Inquisition of State, which are characterized 
by frightful ndivetS. One of these manuscripts is in Paris, in 
the Bibliotheque du Roi, where it was examined by Daru, who 
gives extracts from it. These documents are no forgeries, but 
may be relied upon as perfectly authentic. Among other reg- 
ulations, all of the most fearful character, the statutes pre- 
scribed, that, if a noble revealed to the tribunal any overtures 
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which had been made to him, he was instructed to feign an 
interest in the proposals in order to lead on the tempter, who, 
when he had fairly committed himself, was to be secretly 
seized and drowned ; " provided always," said the statute, 
" that he was neither an ambassador himself, nor a secretary 
of legation, but a person of whom it would be safe to say 
that he vms not remembered." If a criminal of some impor- 
tance took refuge in the palace of a foreign minister, the stat- 
ute ordained his assassination in secret by a hired bravo. Did 
a foreign priest speak of the pretensions of the court of Rome 
to jurisdiction over the republic, or a workman from the 
arsenal pass into the service of another government, secret 
agents in each case were employed to murder the offender. 
The patrician who suffered himself to utter one syllable 
against the state, as cruel or tyrannical, although he might 
serve it well, was twice reprimanded, and for the third offence 
drowned as incorrigible. Blind, dumb obedience was exact- 
ed from every Venetian, in the spirit of that clause in the 
constitution of the Jesuits, — " Et sibi quisque persuadeat, 
quod qui sub obedientia vivunt, se ferri ac regi per superiores 
suos sinere debent, perinde ac cadavera essent." Instances 
might be adduced without end; but it is enough to add, that 
the vigilance and severity of the tribunal extended to the 
members of the Council of Ten, to the Doge, and even to 
the inquisitors themselves ; that it proceeded against culprits 
of such high condition with the most profound secrecy, and 
that, in case of condemnation, the favorite mode of death was 
by poison. With these facts in mind, we scarcely need doubt 
Bishop Burnet's statement, that in Venice there was actually 
maintained a Poisoner-General, employed by the inquisition 
to despatch secretly those whose death in public might create 
disturbance. Can one imagine a more frightful state of soci- 
ety than this, where treachery and death ever lurked in the 
perfume of the rose and the sparkle of the wine? Such 
adepts were there in toxicology, that in many cases their art 
was so exquisite as to defy all vigilance and care, and to 
baffle even the most subtile chemical tests. Morning, noon, 
and night the victim breathed a very atmosphere of poisons ; — 
poisons in his bread, in his meat, in his drink ; in the luscious 
10* 
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fruits upon his table ; in the ring with which his pretended 
friend might clasp his finger, the least scratch from which 
infused its deadly venom into his life-blood; in the blade 
which struck home to his bosom, or the blade which di- 
vided a morsel at the board ; in the sleeping draught quaffed 
on retiring to a rest which knew no waking ; in the very pil- 
low of fragrant herbs which the hands of supposed affection 
prepared for the invalid, that he might sleep — too well. And 
it was the custom of Venice, whenever her ambassador to 
Constantinople set out on his mission, that he should be sup- 
plied, for bribery and for murder, with a chest of sequins and 
a casket of poisons. 

But with all its dread despotism, the government never for- 
got the amusements of the people. It perfectly understood 
the genius of the masses, gregarious, petulant, craving excite- 
ment, and having more regard for pleasure than for conces- 
sions to their turbulence. Venice was one of the gayest and 
most splendid cities in the world, — a city of mirth and music, 
of ball, f§te, and carnival, and as renowned for its delights 
of love and masking as for its mystery and crime. It was the 
most dissolute capital in Europe, and attracted thus, even as 
Paris does now, in quest of mere pleasure and excitement, a 
vast throng of rich nobles and fascinating adventurers, moun- 
tebanks, actors, singers, artists, sculptors, poets, scholars, men 
of science, as well as of gamblers, assassins, and courtesans. 
Seven theatres, and all the nameless attractions of a loose 
metropolis, drew an immense concourse of strangers; and 
during three or four months of the year Venice was not less 
remarkable for the character of its population than for its 
singular situation. Besides the religious ceremonies, of which 
the return was very frequent, political anniversaries were cele- 
brated with great pomp, above all others that of the espousal 
of the Adriatic on Ascension day. Nearly all the periodical 
fetes were ennobled by historic triumphs, in which they had 
their origin. Some bore in their observances reference to 
local traditions, while others assumed the form of brilliant 
tournaments in the Place of St. Mark, or of naval combats, in 
which the Venetian sailors displayed their skill in seaman- 
ship. In all of these the use of the mask, which seems to 
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have been habitual in Venice, added to the peculiarity of the 
scene, while lending infinite license to folly, mystery, love, 
and crime. By its use, when mingling in public amuse- 
ments or at the gaming-tables, all appeared to be equal ; and 
at the festivals in the ducal palace even the papal nuncio 
attended in mask, and looked on at these balls of ceremony 
while the nobles danced. Abroad, thousands upon thousands 
of gondolas, all alike of black, funereal aspect, their occupants 
shrouded from view by sable drapery, glided along the canals 
without a sound. In the multitude of masks, one could dis- 
tinguish no person. Society, business, pleasure, all seemed 
equally mysterious. 

From feeble efforts for mere self-preservation we have now 
traced the people of the lagoons, as they gradually extended 
their dominions and increased their marine, until the sails of 
their fleets whitened every sea, and from the rude and frozen 
North, the luxurious East, and the burning sands of Africa, 
all the productions of the known world were poured into their 
treasuries in exhaustless profusion. For the frail and un- 
sightly structures of her early days, the sea-girt city, in the 
course of centuries, was adorned with countless shrines, pal- 
aces, theatres, and private dwellings, on which the genius of 
architecture had bestowed such forms of stately grandeur as 
graced imperial Rome, such airy carvings and traceries and 
arabesque fretwork (not to omit the numerous slender and 
soaring campaniles) as recalled to the mind of the Oriental 
wanderer the marble courts of Persian seraglios and the mina- 
rets of Hindostan ; while the sight of temple domes, gilded and 
surmounted by the sacred cross, assured the Western pilgrim of 
the prevalence of the true faith. To each, to all, unless visited 
by the dread vengeance of the councils, Venice ever presented 
a scene of varied delight, and from the Doge upon the gilded 
Bucentaur to the unlettered sea-boy on the giddy mast, every 
one looked with rapture upon the pageant, floating apparently 
on the waters, its towers and arches in the changing hues of 
sunset invested with celestial radiance, and of such seemingly 
unreal substance that the gazer almost feared to see them 
melt from his vision, like the mirage of the desert, or those 
enchanted cities of the Arabian tales, which were one moment 
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displayed to the wanderer in sparkling splendor, and the next 
vanished into air. 

In architecture, Venice especially gloried, and even now, 
fallen and decayed as she is, enough remains of her early 
monuments to attest their pristine magnificence. For models 
the Venetians could study in Verona and the adjacent cities 
the edifices of the ancient Romans, and the desires of wealthy 
patricians were gratified in rearing piles of noble buildings, in 
emulation of Augustus Ceesar, who found Rome of brick and 
left it of marble. A multitude of beautiful churches bore 
witness alike to the wealth and the taste of their founders. 
The ancient palaces of marble, often gilded, and of a style 
less European than Asiatic, recalled the conquests which the 
families of their possessors had made of old in the East; 
while by the side of these monuments of the national renown 
rose miracles of modern art, many of them the exquisite cre- 
ations of Palladio. The famous chronicler, Philippe de Co- 
mines, went as ambassador to Venice in 1495. The contrast 
of its gay scenes with the rude and gloomy aspect of Paris in 
his day, struck him with astonishment. He describes it as the 
most triumphant city he had ever seen, and the grand canal, 
winding nearly the entire length of the place, as the finest 
avenue in the world. He dwells with delight on the archi- 
tecture before him, — on those grand facades, not only en- 
riched by elaborate carvings and stately columns, but many 
of them glowing with brilliant colors from the slabs of ser- 
pentine or precious porphyry with which their marble fronts 
were inlaid. Much of this is changed, has yielded to decay, 
and perhaps the enthusiastic Frenchman, if now placed in 
Venice, would scarce recognize the Adriatic queen of the 
fifteenth century; but still for the pilgrim there is much to 
charm, much to stir the heart'3 deep chords, as .he floats into 
this wondrous city, — 

" Steering in, 
And gliding up her streets, as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently, — by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 
By many a pile in more than Eastern pride, 
Of old the residence of merchant kings ; 
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The fronts of some, though time has shattered them, 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As though the wealth within them had run o'er." 

In one of these superb abodes there were living, within a 
few years, two venerable ladies, the last of an illustrious 
race, the line of Foscari, not only made famous by historic 
deeds, but ennobled by the poetic genius of Byron. Time 
had indeed wrought changes in the fortunes of their house, 
and they, its last representatives, after centuries of pride, 
power, and wealth, no longer floated on a smiling sea, but 
were left by the ebbing tide like weeds upon the strand. 
Without one single friend or relative to aid or counsel them 
in their distress, theirs was, in truth, a melancholy fate. With- 
out the troops of retainers, once proud to wear the badge 
of the Foscari, they could not now afford to pay for the ser- 
vices of a single menial. As age crept upon them, and their 
means grew more and more scanty, they had parted slowly 
with picture after picture, — valued heirlooms, — in order to 
procure their daily bread, until at length those gorgeous sa- 
loons, nearly stripped of furniture, gave back dreary echoes to 
the sound of their trembling footfall. Still more sad than 
even this was it, that their retirement should be intruded upon 
by the callous stranger, and that a survey of those lofty halls, 
adorned with frescos and gilding, those marble corridors and 
stately staircases, should claim the paltry piece of coin, for 
charity's sake left in the palm of these daughters of Doges, 
who of yore had feasted kings. Could there be a more strik- 
ing instance of the vanity of human possessions, of the fash- 
ion of this world that passeth away, or a more significant type 
of Venice, its magnificence and its fall ? 

We have long lingered in the City of the Sea, beguiled by 
its fascinating and unique associations ; and although we in- 
tended to speak of many events and characters quite as worthy 
of commemoration as those already named, much must be left 
untold, — at least for the present. We wished to sketch the 
figures of some of those famous ambassadors who served the 
state so well, the keenest observers, the most astute diploma- 
tists of Europe ; and to dwell at greater length on the warriors 
who, for centuries, sustained the terror of the Venetian arms, 
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either as Doges, like Carlo Zeno, or soldiers of fortune, such 
as " the great and noble Captain Carmagnuola." We could 
devote pages solely to the Ottoman conflicts, to the naval 
battle of Lepanto, the siege of Candia, or to wars of defence 
like that of Chiozza, and those which grew from the League 
of Cambrai. The amours and flight of Bianca Capello, the 
abdication of Catharine Cornaro, the beautiful queen of Cy- 
prus, who bestowed her island kingdom upon Venice, the 
tragic woes of the Foscari, the treason of Marino Faliero, — 
all these fascinate the student. We behold Galileo honora- 
bly received by the Doge and Senate, explaining to them fyis 
experiments with the pendulum. Of Italian poets, two of the 
greatest are for ever associated with Venice, Petrarch by the 
litany of St. Mark's, and Tasso by the chant of the gondolier. 
Learned prelates, scholars, and printers like Aldus Manutius, 
Vindelin of Spires, and Nicholas Janson, rise before us. We 
still can look upon the glorious paintings of the Venetian 
school, — the works of the Bellinis, Bassano, Sebastiano del 
Piombo, whose picture of Lazarus called forth from the tomb, 
now in the National Gallery of London, was expressly de- 
signed to compete with the Transfiguration of Raphael ; of 
Giorgione, whose portraits tell of voluptuous Venice in her 
palmy days ; of Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese, and Titian, 
whose brush fell from his hand only when, at the age of ninety- 
nine, he was smitten by the plague, leaving unnumbered works 
to Europe, and, richest of all, those painted for Charles V. and 
Philip II., now regarded as the choicest art-treasures of Spain. 
With these we could long hold converse, but our pilgrimage 
to this ancient city draws to a close, while for the last time 
we tread the pavement of St. Mark's, as scenes of historic 
triumph and marshalled ranks of illustrious characters throng 
upon the imagination through the dim perspective aisles of 
fourteen hundred years. 

As we stand beneath the portico of the venerable church, 
and ponder on the past, the Austrian ensign seems to sink 
into the dust, and from the three great flagstaffs again float 
the standards of Cyprus, Candia, and the Morea. The bronze 
horses, burnished anew, shine as they shone in the eyes of the 
old Venetians on that day when they were first erected here, 
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proud trophies from Byzantium. The enormous square^ fills 
with figures, whose very names thrill upon the feelings as when 
a sudden burst of martial music sounds. There is blind old 
Dandolo, conqueror of Constantinople ; there by his side, 
steel-clad Crusaders of the best blood of France ; long lines 
of mighty Doges, the Priuli, the Contarini, the Morosini, and 
attendant crowds of noble councillors and astute statesmen, 
eloquent advocates and famous warriors, victorious over the 
Pisans and Genoese, the Barbary Moors and the Ottoman 
Sultans. The place is filled with expectant thousands, watch- 
ing to see the Emperor Barbarossa prostrate himself at the feet 
of the Pope. Now again the scene is changed, and a magnifi- 
cent tournament, one only of the marriage revels of Francis 
Foscari, is witnessed by thirty thousand spectators ; and yet 
once more, Henry III., coming from Poland to mount the throne 
of France, is welcomed by the Doge and the Senate, drawn up 
in state in the vast enclosure, which, five hundred and eighty 
feet long by a width of half its length, has, on this occasion, 
" by the means of an awning stretched from the balustrades 
of opposite palaces, been metamorphosed into an immense 
saloon, sparkling with artificial stars, and spread with the 
richest carpets of the East." Here wander with musing steps 
Sansovino and Palladio, to revisit their noble architectural 
creations; here are Tasso and Petrarch, crowned with im- 
mortal laurels ; here Paul Veronese and Tintoretto pause to 
look upon a sketch which Titian bears. Of innumerable ce- 
lebrities moving hither and thither, one of a later age has a 
peculiar fascination, glittering as she did for years in Venice ; 
nor as long as sprightly letters charm shall be forgotten that 
eccentric but brilliant woman, that "petticoat Junius," Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. These are not all. Quite as real 
are the creatures of the poet's fancy. Othello has but just 
passed by to plead his cause before the " potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors," assembled in council ; yonder mask, in 
the grave dress of a learned doctor, may be Portia, although 
Bassanio, standing near, does not penetrate her disguise. Shy- 
lock has quitted the Kialto in despair, to seek in vain for 
Jessica, who 

" with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont." 
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The golden Bucentaur is again waiting at the steps of the 
Piazzetta, that the Doge and the magnificos of his court may 
embark. But the dreamer's reverie is broken ; the pageants 
of the past have vanished ; from the distant mainland a war- 
like din announces the conquering march of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and over the watery waste of the Lagoon, impregnable 
no longer, sounds the doom of Venice in the harsh roll of his 
battle-drums. Here we bid farewell to the Queen of the 
Adriatic. Fallen, but majestic still, she yet has, for lovers of 
her romantic story, an unparalleled fascination, so happily de- 
scribed by that poet who more than any other, with the 
exception of Tasso, has entwined his name with the mem- 
ories of Venice: — 

" Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show." 
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For centuries it has been the habit with writers in the 
interest of the British government to treat the condition of 
Ireland as an abstruse problem, — regarding the poverty and 
sufferings of the people as almost impenetrable mysteries. It 
is otherwise, however, when anything appears that can be 
called an improvement. If a cause is assigned for Irish mis- 
ery, it is sure to be connected in some manner with the people 
themselves ; the blame is theirs, and theirs only, if blame there 
be. Either they have brought their misfortunes on them- 
selves directly, by their bad conduct, their imprudence, their 



